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Letter from the Director 

Many visitors to The Frick Collection are 
unaware that one of the greatest reference 
libraries in the world is an integral part of the 
institution. The Frick Art Reference Library 
was founded in 1920 by Helen Clay Frick in 
memory of her father, who had died the year 
before. Initially, it was housed in the basement 
of the Frick mansion, in the bowling alley, until a purpose-built facility opened in 1924 at 
6 East 71st Street. Ten years later the Library moved to its current location at 10 East 71st 
Street, into a beautiful Italianate building designed by John Russell Pope, the architect 
responsible for the addition of the Collections Garden Court, Music Room, and East 
Gallery. For its day the Library featured the most advanced systems, including a dumb¬ 
waiter to move books, a mechanical writing system for communicating between floors, 
and air-conditioned stacks. Most impressive was the founders foresight in constructing a 
thirteen-story structure that could accommodate seventy years of growth. Only in the past 
several years has it been necessary to store some materials off-site. Today there are more 
than 400,000 monographic items, 1.2 million photographs, and 3,300 linear feet of archives. 

Since the beginning, the Library’s mission has been to provide the serious student with 
free access to art historical materials. It was modeled on Sir Robert Witt’s photoarchive 
(now part of the Courtauld Institute of Art in London), and the photographic documenta¬ 
tion of works of art has long been one of its strengths, beginning in the 1920s when Helen 
Clay Frick instigated campaigns throughout the United States and Europe. The results 
proved invaluable during World War II when the Library housed the Committee on the 
Protection of Cultural Treasures in War Areas, and, in more recent times, when issues of 
ownership have necessitated the documentation of the provenance of works of art. 

Today the Library serves an annual readership of 6,300 on-site, and its international 
reputation draws researchers who use its many unique and annotated sales and exhibi¬ 
tion catalogues and other resources. Increasingly, it has partnered with sister institutions 
in national and international ventures, such as the New York Art Resources Consortium 
(nyarc), which maintains a Web-based catalogue that makes available to the public full- 
text digitized content from its members. On page 16 of this issue, Chief Librarian Stephen 
Bury describes one of many digital projects currently under way. 

The Library is also the home of the Center for the History of Collecting, which, since 
its founding in 2007, has linked the holdings of the Library to critical interests of The 
Frick Collection. Its symposia and publications illuminate this growing field of study, and 
it has sponsored resources such as the Web-based Archives Directory for the History of 
Collecting in America and, in partnership with the Archives of American Art, an oral his¬ 
tory of American collectors. 

As it approaches its centenary, the Library continues to look forward, exploring the 
potential of the digital age, while preserving the printed and archival record of the past. If you 
are interested in learning more about the Library’s activities, I invite you to visit our Web site. 



With best wishes, 



Ian Wardropper 
Director 
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Antico 

The Golden Age of Renaissance Bronzes 

May 1 through July 29, 2012 


I n 1489 workers digging in Cardinal 
Giuliano della Rovere’s Roman vine¬ 
yard unearthed an ancient statue of Apollo 
(below). Little more than its right forearm 
and left hand were missing; the god seemed 
miraculously preserved. The cardinal had 
the statue placed in the sculpture garden 
of his Roman palace, where artists studied 
it during the 1490s. After his election to 
the papacy, Giuliano, now Pope Julius II, 
prominently displayed the Apollo with 
other examples of his magnificent antique 
sculptures in the Belvedere Courtyard of 
the Vatican. Today, the Apollo Belvedere 
is among a handful of classical works that 
have been considered paragons of artistic 
perfection from the Renaissance through 
the neoclassical period. At the time of its 
discovery, however, the Apollo was not yet a 
cornerstone of a well-known classical canon, 
but rather a marvelous revelation that spoke 
to the achievements of antiquity. 

The first Renaissance artist to inter¬ 
pret the Apollo Belvedere was the Mantuan 
goldsmith-sculptor Pier Jacopo Alari de 
Bonacolsi. Within six years of the statues 
unearthing, he masterfully re-created it as a 
bronze statuette (opposite page), capturing 
the likeness of the marble god with archaeo¬ 
logical precision. His figure included an 

RIGHT 

Roman copy of a Greek original, Apollo Belvedere , 
second century ad, marble, Museo Pio-Clementino, 
Musei Vaticani, Vatican City 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Pier Jacopo Alari de Bonacolsi, known as Antico 
(c. 1455-1528), Apollo Belvedere , c. 1490, bronze 
with gilding and silvering, Liebieghaus 
Skulpturensammlung, Frankfurt am Main 


imaginative restoration of the missing hands 
that returned the ancient composition to 
its perfect state. The monumental marbles 
translation into a small-scale bronze, embel¬ 
lished with silvered eyes and partial gilding, 
transformed the Apollo Belvedere into a pre¬ 
cious object. On the quiver strap across the 
god’s chest, Pier Jacopo inscribed the letters 
aht (with the n backward and combined 
with the t). This was an abbreviation of his 
nickname, Antico, meaning “the antique 
one.” The name announced Antico’s identity 
as a master who recaptured the grandeur of 
the ancient past in sculptures of immacu¬ 
late beauty. Beginning in May, the Apollo 
will be on view with other masterpieces 
in Antico: The Golden Age of Renaissance 
Bronzes. The monographic exhibition, first 
shown at the National Gallery of Art in 
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Washington, D.C., will present forty sculp¬ 
tures, comprising almost three-quarters of 
the masters surviving oeuvre. The objects 
span Antico’s activity and represent the 
genres in which he worked: medals, statu¬ 
ettes, life-size busts, and reliefs. 

Little is known about Antico’s train¬ 
ing, but an early inventory lists silver vases 
“signed by the hand of Antico,” suggest¬ 
ing that he probably began his career as 
a goldsmith. He spent his life working as 
sculptor to the Gonzaga family, the rulers 
of Mantua, a small principality in northern 
Italy. The Gonzagas promoted a culture of 
splendid display that brought the glories 
of classical Rome to their courts. Although 
they did not have access to singular, large- 
scale ancient marbles—such as the Apollo 
Belvedere —they vigorously acquired small- 
scale antiquities such as cameos, engraved 
gems, and bronze statuettes. Antico’s first 
patron, Gianfrancesco Gonzaga di Rodigo, 
was a renowned collector of Roman coins. 
His death inventory of 1496 records an 
astonishing 2,095 examples in gold, silver, 
and bronze. Ancient coins inspired the 
Renaissance art form of the portrait medal, 
and, of all fifteenth-century examples, 
Antico’s most resemble Roman coins in 
format and symbolic language. His medal 
of Gianfrancesco (page 4), which shows the 
lord draped like an emperor, is the size of 
a large imperial sestertius. On the reverse, 
the gods Mars and Minerva flank a personi¬ 
fication of Fortune, and all three stand on 
a flat platform, called an exergue, typically 
found on Roman coins. Yet other elements 
(like Gianfrancesco’s hairstyle) are contem¬ 
porary, and the figures on the reverse are 
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larger and more voluptuously rendered than 
their classical prototypes. Anticos command 
of numismatic conventions endows the 
medal with ancient authenticity, convinc¬ 
ingly transformed into a modern idiom. By 
including his signature (anti) beneath the 
exergue, Antico provokes the comparison 
between past and present. He poses a ques¬ 
tion: If this medal was made by “the antique 
one,” does it not also equal the antique? 
The shared antiquarian interests of Antico 
and his Gonzaga patrons encouraged him 
to create novel works in a classical mode. 
He based the composition of Hercules and 
the Lernaean Hydra (opposite page) on the 
reverse of an ancient coin. But he used the 
reliefs large scale—about a foot in diam¬ 
eter—to bring forms into vivid focus that 
could only be inferred on a tiny coin. Even 
from a distance, Hercules pitched battle 
against the multiheaded Hydra is instantly 
recognizable. The bold contrast between 
dark bronze and brilliant gilding as well as 
the goldsmiths-like definition of each detail 
exaggerates the composition’s numismatic 
clarity. Hercules’ heroic feats of strength were 
ancient emblems of virtue. Anticos splendid 
roundel associates the virtues of Gonzaga 
rulership with a classical heritage writ large. 


ABOVE 

Antico, Gianfrancesco Gonzaga di Rddigo (obverse) 
and Mars, Fortuna, and Minerva (reverse), c. 1486-90, 
bronze, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

The medals are illustrated actual size. 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Antico, Hercules and the Lernaean Hydra, c. 1496, 
bronze with gilding, Museo Nazionale del Bargello, 
Florence 



To Antico and his patrons, ancient 
sculpture represented the model of artistic 
perfection. Anticos older contemporary, the 
painter Andrea Mantegna, set the example 
at the Gonzaga courts. In the Lives of the 
Artists of 1550, Giorgio Vasari wrote of 
Mantegna, “Andrea always believed that 
good classical statues were more perfect 
and possessed more beautiful parts than 
those that are shown by nature.” Because 
ancient marble sculptures known to the 
Renaissance were often fragmentary rel¬ 
ics, imaginative reconstruction was required 
before their beauty might outshine nature’s 
own. Mantegna brought an entire classical 
world to life in his encyclopedic paint¬ 
ings. As a sculptor, Antico concentrated on 
reconstructing individual classical works, 
both in fact and in his own art. During 
the 1490s (and probably earlier as well), he 
spent time in Rome working as a restorer 
of ancient marbles. He recorded this activ¬ 
ity by inscribing the monumental statues 
of the Horse Tamers on the Quirinal Hill in 
clear Roman capitals: anticvs mantvanvs 
r[e]f[ecit] (Antico the Mantuan remade 
this), identifying himself with the classical 
sculptors Praxiteles and Polycleitus, who 
were believed at the time to have carved 
the group. Without Anticos experience as a 



restorer, a masterpiece such as the Meleager 
(page 6) is unthinkable. The composition 
derives from a battered Roman marble that, 
by Anticos day, was probably headless, miss¬ 
ing some of its limbs, and clothed in drap¬ 
ery that had been eroded by the effects of 
time. From the fragment, Antico invented 
a complete figure and revived the mythical 
drama of Meleager killing the Calydonian 
boar. With gold tunic fluttering and silver 
eyes widened in attack, the hero delivers 
the death thrust with his spear (now lost) 
in a graceful movement that is as exquisite 
as the statuette’s precisely finished details. 
Although the Roman marble was highly 
esteemed, it could not compare to this glit¬ 
tering bronze. Anticos statuettes—including 
the Marcus Aurelius , Spinario , Venus Felix , 
Hercules and Antaeus , and Mercury (all 
featured in the exhibition)—presented the 
Gonzaga with a gallery of Roman antiqui¬ 
ties in a wondrously complete form that 
rivaled the perfection of the works that had 
inspired them. 

After Gianfrancesco’s death in 1496, 
Antico became court sculptor to Ludovico 
Gonzaga, bishop-elect of Mantua. Ludovico 
was a passionate collector of ancient gems 
and hard-stone vessels. Anticos meticu¬ 
lously executed, lavishly gilded sculptures 
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(such as The Frick Collections Hercules, back 
cover) were probably made in large part for 
him. Ludovico promoted his ownership of 
such valuable works to enhance his public 
prestige. Even though Antico was the first 
Renaissance master to perfect the ancient art 
of indirect casting, which allows an artist to 
cast many bronze versions of his sculptures 
using molds taken from a single wax model, 
his bronzes always seem to have been as rare 
as exceptional antiquities. Few works that 
were cast during his lifetime exist in mul¬ 
tiple examples. Some, like the Meleager, are 
unique. The Hercules is known in four ver¬ 
sions, the Apollo in only three. Comparison 
of Anticos two Seated Nymphs reveals some 
of the small, but significant, differences that 
can exist between bronzes that derive from 
the same wax model. The hair of one is 
pulled into a knot above her brow (page 7, 
right), and each curl is gracefully articu¬ 
lated. The other (page 7, left) wears a plain 
diadem, is simpler overall, and was probably 
less highly worked in the wax-casting model 
than her more elaborate counterpart. 

Such differences may also reflect the fact 
that Antico often entrusted other masters to 
cast his bronzes. Although Anticos replica¬ 
tive casting technique might have gener¬ 
ated a lucrative income, he apparently did 
not undertake the serial production of his 
works. His obligations as a court sculptor, 
which included consulting on the purchase 
of antiquities and restoring classical marbles, 
may have left him little time to spare. The 
Gonzagas, moreover, probably forbade him 
to sell his sculptures on the open market. 
Ludovico owned and zealously guarded the 
rights to Anticos creations, ensuring their 


rarity. When molds were stolen from Anticos 
shop in 1498, Ludovico imprisoned the thief 
and threatened to “punish him so severely 
that he will regret it.” In a culture dedicated 
to splendid public display, owning a sculp¬ 
ture by Antico was a privilege reserved for 
Gonzaga rulers. They integrated his magnifi¬ 
cent works into their collections of ancient 
art, and they bestowed them as gifts in noble 
gestures of friendship and diplomacy. 

Anticos last Gonzaga patron, Isabella 
d’Este, Marchioness of Mantua, was the 
greatest female collector of the Renaissance. 
She indulged her admitted “insatiable 


appetite for antiquities” for more than thirty 
years and developed a famed collection that 
was identified with her taste, sophistica¬ 
tion, and character as a ruler. Antico and 
Isabella formed a close, enduring relation¬ 
ship. Although she tended to manage every 
detail of a commission, often to artists dis¬ 
may, in 1503 she entrusted Antico to choose 
the subject of a female statuette intended for 
the cornice over the doorway of the room 
where she displayed her greatest works. This 
statuette was most likely the Seated Nymph 
(page 7, right). Presiding over a gathering 
of figurative works, the delicately pensive 
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Nymph invited the elevated state of con¬ 
templation that is inspired by beauty. For 
the life-size bust of Cleopatra (cover detail), 
Antico unforgettably imagined a resplendent 

ABOVE 

Antico, Meleager, probably by 1496, bronze with gilding 
and silvering, Victoria and Albert Museum, London 

OPPOSITE, LEFT TO RIGHT 

Antico, Seated Nymph, c. 1503-1511, bronze with gilding 
and silvering, private collection 

Antico, Seated Nymph, probably 1503, bronze with 
gilding and silvering, Robert H. and Clarice Smith 


queen whose outward beauty reflected her 
strength of spirit. Anticos early bronze 
busts emulated the Roman marble portraits 
and fragmentary heads that he studied and 
restored. Later ones, like the Cleopatra , dis¬ 
play his ability to invent in a classical mode. 

Toward the end of his career, busts rather 
than statuettes captured Anticos artistic 
imagination. In 1519 he agreed to cast for 
Isabella the statuettes that he had long ago 
made for Ludovico. But he enticed her by 
writing that he could also create “bronze 
heads” that were “more beautiful” than those 


he had made earlier. Cleopatra was prob¬ 
ably one of these. During the Renaissance, 
Cleopatra was regarded as a heroine whose 
suicide was extoled as an example of ancient 
virtue. The defeated Egyptian queen chose 
death rather than the disgrace of being 
paraded in Augustus Caesars triumph. 
Antico portrays Cleopatra confronting her 
terrible choice with regal dignity. She is 
magnificently robed, crowned, and jeweled; 
her features are calm, her eyes downcast 
in thought. On the base of the bust Antico 
depicts an asp, the instrument of her death 
and the subject of her contemplation. In this 
remarkable work, which has no exact clas¬ 
sical prototype, Antico suggests that heroic 
acts stem not from strength of body but 
from character of mind. In Isabellas collec¬ 
tion, Anticos noble Cleopatra symbolized 
the resolute inner source of female rulership. 

Isabella once wrote to Antico that “we 
have not found anything that is equal to your 
merit.” It was her way of expressing a per¬ 
sonal appreciation of Antico s art and service. 
The Gonzagas rewarded his achievements by 
granting him property rights and courtly 
favors, and by allowing him to use the noble 
designation “de Bonacolsi” at the end of his 
name. Born the son of a butcher, Antico died 
a wealthy man who had elevated his fam¬ 
ily’s standing. But his lifelong service to the 
Gonzagas came at the price of artistic fame. 
His authorship of the magnificent sculptures 
that graced their courts was forgotten soon 
after his death. Twentieth-century archivists 
and art historians secured Anticos reputa¬ 
tion, rather than Renaissance writers like 
Vasari. Although Antico advanced the tech¬ 
nique of bronze casting further than any 
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LEE EWING 



other sculptor of his time, this achievement 
went unnoted until modern scientific stud¬ 
ies revealed the elegant technical intricacies 
of his methods. When Henry Clay Frick 
demanded from his dealer only “the finest” 
bronzes from J. Pierpont Morgans estate, he 
did not consider Antico. The expert advice 
and magisterial catalogues of Wilhelm von 
Bode formed the taste of Morgans and 
Frick’s generation of collectors. To them the 
bronzes of Antico’s contemporary, Andrea 
Riccio, represented the Renaissance revival 
of antiquity at its most creative, expressive, 
and fascinating. Antico’s sculptures, which 
hewed close to ancient sources, appeared, 
by contrast, cold and lacking in imagination. 
Henry Clay Frick was willing to spend thou¬ 
sands of dollars on a bronze, and he gave 


Riccio’s Oil Lamp pride of place in his East 
70th Street mansion. He purchased Antico’s 
Hercules for eighty-five dollars to decorate 
the family summer house, Prides Crossing. 
The fate of the Hercules presents an example 
of how specialists and collectors are influ¬ 
enced by the period taste they themselves 
help to establish. In 1970 Helen Clay Frick 
redressed her father’s oversight by donating 
the Hercules to The Frick Collection, and 
since then it has remained a centerpiece 
among the sculptures shown in the grand 
West Gallery. For three months this sum¬ 
mer, the Hercules will join other of Antico’s 
masterpieces in exhibition. Together these 
opulent bronzes will recapture a glimpse 
of the bygone splendors of the Gonzaga 
courts .—Denise Allen, Curator 


The exhibition was organized by Eleonora 
Luciano, Associate Curator of Sculpture at 
the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C., in collaboration with Denise Allen, 
Curator at The Frick Collection, and Claudia 
Kryza-Gersch, Curator at the Kunstkammer, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. The exhi¬ 
bitions New York presentation is made pos¬ 
sible, in part, by The Christian Humann 
Foundation, Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah M. Bogert, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Tomilson Hill III, The Peter 
Jay Sharp Foundation, the Robert H. Smith 
Family Foundation, the Thaw Charitable 
Trust, and the Samuel H. Kress Foundation. 

A fully illustrated color catalogue of the 
exhibition, co-published by the National Gal¬ 
lery of Art and Paul Holberton Publishing, is 
available in the Museum Shop. 
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Gold, Jasper, and Carnelian 

Johann Christian Neuber at the Saxon Court 


May 30 through August 19, 2012 

J ohann Christian Neuber was one of 
Dresden’s most famous goldsmiths. 
Sometime before 1775 he was named court 
jeweler to Friedrich Augustus III, elector of 
Saxony, and in 1785 he was appointed curator 
of the Grimes Gewolbe (Green Vault), the 
magnificent royal collection of Augustus the 
Strong, the founder of the Meissen Porcelain 
Manufactory. A travel book published in 
1782 that listed Dresden’s notable sights 
praised Neuber’s “extraordinary dexterity,” 
noting that “his pieces worked in mosaic are 
especially admired by all connoisseurs.” For 
more than thirty years, Neuber created small 
gold boxes, chatelaines, and watchcases 
decorated with local semiprecious stones 
such as agate, jasper, and carnelian. He 
fashioned enchanting landscapes, elaborate 
floral designs, and complex geometric pat¬ 
terns using cut stones, often incorporat¬ 
ing Meissen porcelain plaques, cameos, and 
miniatures into his pieces. These one-of-a- 
kind objects, which reflect the Saxon court’s 
interest in both luxury items and the natural 
sciences, remain prized treasures today but 
have never before been shown together in 
a monographic exhibition. Gold, Jasper, and 
Carnelian: Johann Christian Neuber at the 
Saxon Court will offer visitors to the Frick 
the first comprehensive introduction to this 
master craftsman’s oeuvre by highlighting 
approximately thirty-five boxes and other 
objects from the Grimes Gewolbe of the 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden; The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; 
the Walters Art Museum, Baltimore; the 
Drexel Collection, Philadelphia; and pri¬ 
vate collections in Europe and the United 
States. Included in the exhibition will be 


several quartz specimens from the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, to 
illustrate the raw materials used by Neuber 
in his work. 

Johann Christian Neuber was born in 
1736 in the town of Neuwernsdorf in Saxony. 
At the age of sixteen he registered as an 
apprentice in the Dresden workshop of 
goldsmith Johann Friedrich Tectaon, where 
he remained for six years, and in 1762 he 
became a master of the Dresden guild of 
goldsmiths. Around 1775, he was named 
the official jeweler of the Saxon court. A 
small oval box decorated on all sides with 
landscapes is an excellent early example of 
Neuber’s extraordinary skill (opposite page, 
middle row, left). Using tiny pieces of cut 
stones, he crafted a complex mosaic depict¬ 
ing elaborate scenes of pastoral life: on the 
lid, a couple accompanied by their dog sit 
under a tree with individual leaves made of 
green jasper. An antique ruin and a village 
with a castle on top of a hill can be seen in 
the distance, while the decorations on the 
box’s sides include a shepherdess tending 
her sheep. Such virtuosity is extremely rare, 
even for a master such as Neuber. More char¬ 
acteristic, but equally exquisite, are Neuber’s 
boxes decorated with colorful flowers (an 
example of which is illustrated on the oppo¬ 
site page, bottom row, center). Here, Neuber 
used yellow, orange, and red jasper for the 
tulips; lapis lazuli for the forget-me-nots; 
amethyst for the irises; white agate for the 
gardenias; carnelian for the primroses; and 
various shades of green jasper for the leaves. 
This mosaic is inlaid into a background of 
burnished gold, which gives the box a par¬ 
ticularly luxurious appearance. 


During the 1770s and 1780s, Neuber’s 
naturalistic designs evolved into a more 
classical style, as illustrated by an oval box 
decorated with a diamond pattern (oppo¬ 
site page, top row, left). In this example, a 
bouquet of flowers composed of a variety of 
gemstones appears against a background of 
burnished gold. By pushing a concealed but¬ 
ton, the central medallion on the lid opens, 
originally revealing a hidden miniature (now 
lost). Such miniatures, usually a portrait of a 
loved one, occasionally appear on the lids of 
Neuber’s boxes. The exhibition also includes 
a box made in 1775 that displays a portrait 
of Friedrich Augustus III set in a gold frame 
surrounded by laurel leaves cut from green 
stone (opposite page, middle row, right). 
Intended as a diplomatic gift, the box has 
a background of alternating octagons of 
moss agate and petrified wood, faux pearls, 
and flowers made from red and blue stones. 
Together, these examples show that Neuber, 
who rarely repeated a design, experimented 
with a variety of techniques to create an 
astonishing range of objects. 

In 1786 Neuber advertised in the Journal 
des Luxus und der Moden of Leipzig, an 
influential monthly magazine that reported 
trends of German cultural life: “M. Neuber, 
jeweler to the court of the Elector of 
Dresden, has invented a very nice way to 
make buttons that is likely to be imitated in 
Paris. As incredible as it seems, in fashion, 
Germany could offer a model for this great 
capital.” The advertisement continued: “An 
older invention of this clever artist, still 
largely unknown, is a kind of snuffbox made 
of gold and all kinds of precious stones 
from Saxony, known as Steinkabinettabatiere 
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Johann Christian Neuber (1736-1808), gold boxes inlaid with semiprecious stones, 1765-90, from various private collections 
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boxes success led Neuber to seek his own 
source for the stones, and in 1775 Friedrich 
Augustus III awarded him the concession of 
a mine near Schlottwitz, south of Dresden, a 
region famous for the diversity and superior 
quality of its rocks. 

In addition to the steinkabinetts, the 
exhibition features Neuber s masterpiece, the 
Breteuil Table (above). This small table is 
regarded as one of the most extraordinary 
pieces of eighteenth-century furniture ever 
made, distinguished not only by the mate¬ 
rials used in its construction and for the 
remarkable skill of its creator, but also for 
its prestigious history. It was presented in 


1781 by Friedrich Augustus III to Baron de 
Breteuil, a French diplomat, as recognition 
for the role he had played in the negotiation 
of the Treaty of Teschen, which officially 
ended the War of Bavarian Succession. 

The table has a mosaic top inlaid with 
128 semiprecious stones and decorated with 
five Meissen porcelain plaques depicting 
scenes that celebrate peace and the glory 
of the Baron de Breteuil. Still owned by the 
family who received it nearly 250 years ago, 
this stunning object has almost never been 
exhibited outside the Chateau de Breteuil 
(some twenty-five miles west of Paris) and 
has never before crossed the Atlantic. For the 
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[literally stone cabinet snuffbox’]. The stones 
are numbered and none appears twice, while 
a small booklet that accompanies the box 
provides their scientific names. Thus, luxury, 
taste, and science are brought together in this 
fashionable object of jewelry, which makes it 
desirable for every wealthy amateur.” 

The exhibition will present twelve of 
Neubers steinkabinetts , several of which 
will be displayed with their original book¬ 
lets. Certainly the most characteristic of his 
works, the steinkabinetts earned Neuber a 
great deal of recognition. For many years, 
they were considered a perfect reflection of 
the wealth and refinement of Saxony, rep¬ 
resenting both the beauty of nature and the 
scientific spirit of the Enlightenment. The 


THIS PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT 

Neuber, Breteuil Table, 1779-80, wood, gilded 
bronze, semiprecious stones, faux pearls, and 
Meissen porcelain plaques, collection of the 
Marquis de Breteuil, Chateau de Breteuil 

A detail of the tabletop with a Meissen porcelain 
plaque depicting The Muses at the Altar of Peace 
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tables design, Neuber employed his concept 
for his steinkabinetts , but enlarged the size 
of the stones nearly ten times. As he did 
with the boxes, he compiled a manuscript 
to document the name of each stone he 
used and the location where it was quarried. 
Since its creation, the table has been widely 
admired and has contributed to Neubers 

THIS PAGE, TOP TO BOTTOM 

Neuber, gilded-bronze base inlaid with amethyst, agate, 
jasper, petrified wood, carnelian, glass, and marble, 

1780, Walters Art Museum, Baltimore 

Neuber, gilded-bronze base inlaid with agate, carnelian, 
glass, and marble, 1780, private collection 


international recognition. In Marcel Prousts 
A la recherche du temps perdu, the table 
served as the inspiration for “the famous 
mosaic table” owned by the princess of Iena. 

The Frick exhibition also includes two 
bases designed and crafted by Neuber for 
the display of Meissen porcelain groups. One 
base is now in the collection of the Walters 
Art Museum, Baltimore (top), while the 
other is on loan from a private collection in 
Paris (bottom). These bases were part of a 
much larger diplomatic gift from Friedrich 
Augustus III to Nikolai Wasilyevitch Repnin, 
the Russian emissary involved in the nego¬ 
tiation of the Treaty of Teschen. The gift 


originally included a Meissen porcelain 
service of several hundred pieces and an 
enormous centerpiece composed of seven 
bases of varying heights, each supporting 
an allegorical group made of Meissen por¬ 
celain. Of the seven bases, only these two 
have been definitively identified. Preparatory 
drawings for the bases recently uncovered in 
the archives of the Royal Meissen Porcelain 
Manufactory made possible their attribution 
to Neuber and clarified their original func¬ 
tion and provenance. Subsequent research 
has identified the corresponding Meissen 
groups created for them, both of which are 
now part of the Porcelain Collection of the 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden. The 
bases and their groups will be reunited for 
the Fricks exhibition, the first time in nearly 
a hundred years.— lan War dropper, Director, 
and Charlotte Vignon, Associate Curator of 
Decorative Arts 


The exhibition was co-organized by the Grimes 
Gewolbe, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dres¬ 
den, The Frick Collection, and the Galerie J. 
Kugel, Paris. The presentation at The Frick 
Collection is coordinated by Director Ian 
Wardropper and Charlotte Vignon, Associate 
Curator of Decorative Arts. Support for the 
New York presentation has been generously 
provided by Walter and Vera Eberstadt, Aso 
O. Tavitian, Margot and Jerry Bogert, and an 
anonymous donor. 

A fully illustrated catalogue of Johann 
Christian Neubers oeuvre, co-published 
by Editions dArt Monelle Hayot and Paul 
Holberton Publishing, is available in the 
Museum Shop. 
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Jean-Antoine Watteau’s La Surprise 

A Newly Discovered Masterpiece Comes to The Frick Collection 


T he Frick Collection is renowned for 
its many masterworks of eighteenth- 
century French art. Jean-Antoine Watteau— 
whose name is synonymous with French 
painting of this period—is represented in the 
collection by only one work, however, The 
Portal of Valenciennes , which was acquired 
in 1991 (see detail on inside back cover). The 
site of this painting, made around 1709-10 
when Watteau was emerging as an inde¬ 
pendent master, is likely the fortifications 
of Valenciennes, the artists birthplace and 
a garrison town in Flanders that had been 
ceded to France in 1678. Several years after 
he had relocated to Paris, Watteau returned 
to Valenciennes for a brief visit and most 
likely painted this work during the course of 
his stay. Far from glorifying battle, Watteaus 
military painting dwells on the peripheral 
activities of warfare. Here, a group of soldiers 
relax in the early morning sun. The painting 
is installed in the North Hall, near works 
by other French artists, including Ingres, 
Monet, and Degas. For the next year, The 
Portal of Valenciennes will be joined by La 
Surprise (opposite page), a work of Watteaus 
maturity, which has been generously loaned 
to the Frick by a private collector. 

Unpublished, unexhibited, and presumed 
lost for nearly two hundred years, La Surprise 
of 1718-19 was discovered in an English pri¬ 
vate collection in 2007. Painted on panel and 

THIS PAGE 

Jean-Antoine Watteau, (1684-1721), Couple de danseurs 
sembrassant dapres Rubens, c. 1714, red chalk on paper, 
Musee des Arts Decoratifs, Paris 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Watteau, La Surprise, 1718-19, oil on panel, 
private collection 


extraordinarily well preserved, it is one of 
the most original examples of Watteau’s fetes 
galantes: the new type of painting he created 
in the second decade of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury that showed youthful couples in both 
theatrical and contemporary dress engaging 
in amorous liaisons out of doors, sometimes 
with children and pets present. 

Seated cross-legged on a stone out¬ 
cropping, a curly haired man dressed as 
Mezzetin, a stock character from the corn- 
media dell’arte—with blue ribbons on his 
cuffs and breeches and rosettes of similar hue 
on his shoes—tunes his guitar in preparation 
for the serenade that he is about to perform. 
His intended audience is the impatient pair 
of lovers next to him, who can no longer 
restrain their ardor. The man, in silver-gray 
theatrical costume with slashed sleeves, has 
literally swept his companion off her feet. 
He kisses her passionately while steadying 
her with his left hand as she swoons in his 
embrace. A tiny spaniel at right, barking in 
excitement, is the only other witness to this 
intimate encounter, which takes place in a 
verdant, but empty, landscape against the 
pink and yellow sky of a late afternoon. 

Watteaus manner of constructing his 
fetes galantes was as idiosyncratic as the 
subject itself, which did not conform to any 
of the categories in the hierarchy of genres 
sanctioned by the Royal Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture, of which Watteau was an 
associate member. Such was the lyricism and 
poetry of his new type of painting, however, 
that it was soon given official approval by the 
state-sponsored arts institution. In August 
1717, upon submission of his most ambitious 
fete galante, the multifigured Embarkation to 



Cythera (Musee du Louvre, Paris), Watteau 
was received as a full member of the Royal 
Academy, and at the highest level. 

Like the history painters of his gen¬ 
eration—who treated narrative subjects of 
high moral or literary import—Watteau 
looked to the art of the past for inspiration. 
He greatly admired the sixteenth-century 
Venetian painters, above all Paolo Veronese, 
but it was the seventeenth-century Flemish 
artist Peter Paul Rubens, whose paintings 
and drawings were particularly well repre¬ 
sented in French collections, who made the 
most profound impression on him. Rubens’s 
monumental presence hovers unexpectedly 
over La Surprise. For the couple, whose 
rapture is conveyed with absolute assur¬ 
ance, Watteau turned to a motif in Rubens’s 
densely populated Kermesse of about 1635 
(Musee du Louvre, Paris), then in the royal 
collection. From this depiction of peasants 
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enjoying themselves at a country fair, he 
faithfully copied one of Rubens’s dancing 
couples—the falling hat included—in a red- 
chalk drawing made around 1714 (page 12), 
some four years before he embarked on La 
Surprise. Watteau omitted the detail of the 
hat in his painting and changed the posi¬ 
tion of the couple, who are no longer por¬ 
trayed dancing. Instead, the man is shown 

ABOVE, LEFT 

Watteau, Joueur de guitare assis, c. 1716, black and red 
chalk on paper, Reunion des Musees Nationaux 

ABOVE, RIGHT 

Watteau, detail from La Surprise, private collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Watteau, The Italian Serenade, 1718, oil on panel, 
National Museum of Fine Arts, Stockholm 


balanced on the edge of a ridge, his com¬ 
panion sliding to the ground. While faith¬ 
fully reproducing the figures’ upper bodies 
as they appeared in his copy after Rubens, 
Watteau made further alterations. He sup¬ 
pressed the man’s right leg and showed only 
his right foot peeking out from beneath 
his companion’s skirt. He also adjusted the 
angle of the woman’s shoulder, extending 
her right arm so that her hand falls parallel 
to her lover’s muscular, stockinged calf, her 
fingers almost touching his ankle. 

The crouching spaniel in the foreground 
of Watteau’s composition, with studs or 
bells on its collar, was another quotation 
from Rubens: in this instance, The Marriage 
by Proxy (1622-25), part of the vast cycle 
devoted to the life of Marie de Medicis that 


was housed in the Luxembourg Palace in 
Paris. Watteau—who around 1708-9 had 
trained in the workshop of the decorative 
painter Claude III Audran, curator of the 
Palace—studied Rubens’s series intensively. 
In La Surprise he copied Rubens’s dog almost 
precisely, but in reverse. Instead of witness¬ 
ing the placing of a wedding ring on the 
royal consort’s finger, Watteau’s hound reacts 
to a coupling that is far less ceremonious. 

For the figure of Mezzetin—shown in 
bright red silks slashed with yellow, rather 
than in the striped costume and matching 
beret in which he normally performed— 
Watteau turned to one of his many drawings 
of friends and models of both sexes that 
he preserved in bound volumes. Here he 
used a relatively recent drawing executed in 
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black and red chalk, most likely made two 
years earlier, around 1716 (opposite page, 
left). This was a study drawn from life, with 
the model dressed in one of the theatrical 
outfits that Watteau stored in a trunk in his 
studio for such purposes. The drawing had 
already served as the blueprint for a small, 
single-figure panel painting known as Le 
Donneur de serenades (Mezzetin) (Musee 
Conde, Chantilly) and would be used again 
in his Meeting in the Open Air of 1718 
(Gemaldegalerie, Dresden). 

Looking closely in La Surprise at the head 
of Mezzetin, with his sharp nose, flushed 
cheeks, and curly hair, we can see the ghost 
of another image emerge from behind his 
right shoulder: a face, turning to the left, 
with a head scarf and wide-brimmed hat. 
The white costume and distinctive headwear 
were those always worn by another character 
from the commedia dellarte whom Watteau 
frequently depicted: the clown Pierrot, whom 
the artist transformed into a shy and sensi¬ 
tive lover. The visible pentimento of Pierrots 
head led to a recent technical examination of 
the panel that confirmed that Watteau had 
initially painted an entirely different scene 
beneath the present La Surprise. Initially, 
he seems to have done nothing more than 
to replicate The Italian Serenade (above), 
a painting on panel that dates from the 
same time and shows Pierrot serenading the 
seated Columbine, accompanied by Momus 
on a tambourine with three other male fig¬ 
ures in the background. Watteau abandoned 
this second version and painted La Surprise 
over his unfinished composition. If we look 
at the ground above the dogs head, we still 
can see the remnants of Pierrots left leg and 


foot to the right of the seated Mezzetin; 
traces of Columbines striped skirt also are 
visible between the feet of the male lover. 

It was typical of Watteau that when craft¬ 
ing his fetes galantes he did not adhere to 
a compositional plan worked out through 
preparatory studies. Instead, he would select 
figures from his repertory of drawings and 
reproduce them on canvases or panels on 
which he had already executed a landscape 
background. Once he decided against con¬ 
tinuing with his second version of The 


Italian Serenade , Watteau recycled the panel, 
painted over it, and followed his customary 
improvisational manner of composing. 

With dynamic brushwork, dazzling color, 
and assured draftsmanship, Watteau—an 
Academician at the height of his powers— 
created his most striking and, in some ways, 
most disturbing image of burgeoning passion. 
If music is indeed the food of love, Watteau s 
couple betrays an urgency that can only be 
described as greedy —Colin B. Bailey, Deputy 
Director and Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator 
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The Studios of Paris 

The Frank Stokes Collection of Photographs 


I n 1940 the American artist Frank Wilbert 
Stokes gave the Frick Art Reference 
Library seventy-four albumen prints docu¬ 
menting artists in their Paris studios at 
the end of the nineteenth century At the 
time, Paris was an attractive destination for 
American artists: art education there was (or 
at least was thought to be) more advanced 
than in the United States, and a burgeon¬ 
ing art market in the French capital made 
the city an ideal place to sell contemporary 
art. There also existed an infrastructure of 
studios, art suppliers, and photographers, 
and the city was an inexpensive place to 


live. The photographs show works in prog¬ 
ress and what the artists chose to display 
on their walls at a particular time. In many 
cases these works are now lost, making these 
photographs perhaps the only record of 
them. Like the Photoarchive, this collection 
supports the Library’s mission to facilitate 
picture research by providing scholars with 
information that is not available in more 
conventional published sources. The photo¬ 
graphs have recently been digitized and are 
now accessible at http://images.frick.org. 

Frank Stokes is best known for his paint¬ 
ings of polar scenes that were inspired by 


numerous expeditions he made to the Arctic 
and Antarctic between 1886 and 1925. Born in 
1858 in Nashville, he studied under Thomas 
Eakins at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. In 1881 he enrolled at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris under Jean-Leon 
Gerome, who, Stokes noted on the pho¬ 
tograph of Gerome in the Library’s col¬ 
lection, was “a splendid draughtsman and 
master. A noble and great character who 
would have been a great statesman if he had 
wished ...” After participating as staff art¬ 
ist for the American explorer Robert Peary’s 
expedition to Greenland in 1886, Stokes 
returned to Paris, where he continued to 
work until 1892. He exhibited two paint¬ 
ings, Les Orphelines and Un bon sermon , 
at the Exposition Universelle in 1889. It is 
most likely that the Frick’s photographs date 
from this period, before Stokes joined the 
Peary Relief Expedition to Greenland in 
1892. Correspondence in the Frick Archives 
reveals that between 1916 and 1919 Stokes 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade Henry Clay 
Frick to visit his New York studio to buy 
some of his paintings. 

There are twenty-one American art¬ 
ists documented in Stokes’s collection, a 
third of whom are women—including Eliza 
Greatorex and her two artist daughters. 
Other photographs capture the Parisian mai- 
tres who tutored them. They are identified 
either by series number and name inscribed 
on the prints, by Stokes’s notes, or by the 
contents of their studios. Five are currently 
unidentified. 

It was common practice at the time 
for tutors to invite favored pupils to visit 
their studios. Indeed, studio visits were 
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considered quite fashionable, prompted by a 
romantic interest in the creative process and 
an obsession with bohemian life. The pho¬ 
tographs probably were created in response 
to a demand for souvenirs for those who 
had visited studios or as surrogates for those 
who were interested in the artists exhibiting 
at the Salons or the Exposition Universelle 
of 1889. They are distinct from the smaller 
cartes de visite (which generally featured 
only portraits) and sold for about fifty cen¬ 
times. At least two of the prints have been 
identified as the work of Edouard Fiorillo, 
who, beginning in 1881, was involved in the 
documentation of state purchases from the 
Salons, particularly sculpture. 

Stokes annotated some of the photo¬ 
graphs retrospectively: “Rolshoven talented 
and returned to U.S. where he rather deli¬ 
quesced into a semi-diligent attitude and 
died unappreciated.” Julius C. Rolshovens 
death in 1930 provides the earliest possible 
date for the annotation. The images conjure 
up artistic practice in Paris at this time and 
attest to the contemporary popularity of col¬ 
lecting photographs.— Stephen Bury, Andrew 
W. Mellon Chief Librarian 


THIS PAGE, TOP TO BOTTOM 

Julius C. Rolshoven (1858-1930) in his Paris studio, 

235 rue du Faubourg Saint-Honore, c. 1887-92, albumen 
print; all photographs are from the collection of the 
Frick Art Reference Library 

William Trevor Dannat (1853-1929) in his Paris studio, 
71 avenue de Villiers, c. 1887-92, albumen print 

opposite PAGE 

Albumen print documenting an unidentified sculptor, 
Paris, c. 1887-92 
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Donors and Friends Show Support 

Young Fellows Belle Epoque Ball and Director’s Circle Dinner 



T he Young Fellows Belle Epoque Ball 
on March 22 drew six hundred guests 
and raised nearly $250,000 for the museums 
education program. This years gala was 
inspired by the special exhibition Renoir ; 
Impressionism, and Full-Length Painting, 
which brought together nine grand-scale 
depictions of Parisian life during the 1870s 
and 1880s, including several iconic images 
of dancing couples in fashionable dress. The 
events Chairmen and members of the Young 
Fellows Steering Committee wore dresses by 
Donna Karan, the evenings sponsor. 


Earlier this year, on January 9, Director 
Ian Wardropper welcomed members of the 
Directors Circle to the groups annual winter 
gathering. Following cocktails in the Garden 
Court, he presented a talk highlighting two 
Renaissance enamel plaques from the per¬ 
manent collection. Dinner was served in 
the mansions original dining room, now a 
gallery known for its full-length portraits by 
Thomas Gainsborough. 

For information about these or upcom¬ 
ing special events, please contact Colleen 
Tierney at 212.547.0705. 


Young Fellows Belle Epoque Ball 

1. Guests enjoy the West Gallery 2. Trent Ward & 
Alexandra Duisberg 3. Event Chairmen Claiborne 
Swanson Frank, Joann Pailey, Olivia Chantecaille, 

Sloan Overstrom, Lydia Fenet & Clare McKeon 
4. Olivia Thatcher, Christopher Grubb, Kevin 
Bonebrake & Winnie Scheuer 5. Sloan & Alexander 
Overstrom 6. Sarah McNear, Ian Wardropper & 

Caitlin Davis 7. Maggy Frances Schultz & 

William Richmond-Watson 8 . Julia Arnhold, 

Max Francois-Poncet, Molly Howard & Paul Arnhold 

Director’s Circle Dinner 

9. Ian Wardropper talks about the Fricks enamels 

10. Henry Arnhold, Margot Bogert, Melinda & Paul 
Sullivan & Ian Wardropper 11. Lynne Rutkin, Daniele 
Bodini & Clair Glover 12. David & Julie Tobey 13. Colin 
Bailey with Janine & Tom Hill 14. Betty & Jean-Marie 
Eveillard, Christian Keesee & Barbara Fleischman 

15. Dinner in the original Frick family dining room 
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CALENDAR 


Visit our Web site at www.frick.org to see a 
complete listing of upcoming programs. 

Lectures 

Unless otherwise noted, lectures are free. 

No reservations are necessary. Seating is 
available on a first-come, first-served basis. 

Saturday, May 5, 2:00 p.m. 

Free with museum admission. 

Up and Down the Garden Path: 

Secrets of La Promenade Revealed 

Colin B. Bailey, The Frick Collection, 
and Charlotte Hale, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

Friday, May 11, 4:30 p.m. 

Samuel H. Kress Lecture in 

Museum Education 

Museum Education and Progressive 

Values in the Digital Age 

Wendy Woon, The Museum of Modern Art 

Free with online reservations; 

please visit our Web site to register. 

Wednesday, May 16, 6:00 p.m. 

Pesellino: Master Painter 
of Renaissance Florence 

Nathaniel Silver, The Frick Collection 


Hard cover, $150 


Wednesday, June 13, 6:00p.m. 

Antico in Mantua: Friends and Foes 

Eleonora Luciano, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

Wednesday, June 27, 6:00 p.m. 

Natural Wonders Set in Gold: 

The Art of Johann Christian Neuber 

Wolfram Koeppe, 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Saturday, July 28, 2:00 p.m. 

Free with museum admission. 

Antico and Exhibitions 

Denise Allen, The Frick Collection 

Seminars 

Seminars are limited to twenty participants. 
Register online or by calling 212.54y.0704. 
$100 ($90 for Members) 

Wednesday, May 23, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

Antico: Sculptor to the Gonzaga Courts 

Denise Allen, The Frick Collection 

Tuesday, June 5, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

The Portrait Medal and Its Place in 
Italian Renaissance Culture 

Stephen K. Scher, art historian 


Antico: The 
Golden Age of 
Renaissance 
Bronzes 

210 pages 
Hard cover, $50 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR! 

Friday, June 8, 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Summer Night 

Join us for a free after-hours viewing of 
the Fricks summer exhibitions, Antico: 
The Golden Age of Renaissance Bronzes 
and Gold, Jasper, and Carnelian: Johann 
Christian Neuber at the Saxon Court. 
Meet curators, hear lectures and gallery 
talks, sketch in the Garden Court, and 
listen to a live performance by Asteria, 
a Renaissance duo of voice and lute. 

Reservations are not necessary; 
visitors will be admitted on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 


Thursday, June 21, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

Art and Nature: Johann Christian Neuber 
at the Saxon Court 

lan Wardropper and Charlotte Vignon, 

The Frick Collection, with George E. Harlow, 
American Museum of Natural History 

Thursday, July 12, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

Knight, Death, and the Devil 

Lee Patterson, Yale University 

Tuesday, July 17, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

Johann Christian Neuber’s Masterpiece: 
The Table of the Baron of Breteuil 

Joseph Godla and Charlotte Vignon, 

The Frick Collection 

Sunday Sketch 

Sundays, June 3 & 17 and July 1,15 & 29 
Anytime between 1:00 to 3:00 p.m. 

Visitors are invited to sketch in the Garden 
Court. Materials will be provided, and 
a teaching artist will be available for 
instruction. Free with museum admission; 
no reservations are necessary. 


MUSEUM SHOP 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection of scholarly and popular books, stationery, 
prints, and special gifts related to the Fricks exhibitions and collection. Visit the shop 
during regular museum hours or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.0700 




Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $18.00; $15.00 for seniors; 

$10.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., visitors are 
invited to pay what they wish. 

Children under ten are not admitted. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at 212.547.0707. 


The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at 212.547.6848. 


Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Saturdays; 
closed Sundays, holiday weekends, 
Saturdays in June and July, and during 
the month of August. The Library is 
open to all researchers free of charge. 

Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 


Jean-Antoine Watteau (1684-1721), detail of 
The Portal of Valenciennes, 1709-10, oil on canvas, 
The Frick Collection 




















